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ARMS CONTROL AND EUROPEAN CONFLICTS 


“T HE United States made a serious attempt on 

November 20 to curb the feverish rearmament 
which is taking place throughout the world, when 
it submitted to the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva a draft treaty fcr international control of 
armaments. This draft is more specific and far- 
reaching than the arms traffic treaty of 1925, 
which has remained a dead letter. The new treaty 
provides for control of manufacture and trade, 
both of which are subject to licensing by the sig- 
natory states. It would also establish a permanent 
disarmament commission within the framework 
of the League of Nations, to which all export, im- 
port and manufacturing licenses would have to be 
submitted within a specified period of time. This 
commission would not merely collect and publish 
all available information on armaments, but 
would be required to visit each signatory state at 
regular intervals to determine the accuracy of its 
armament reports. The commission, moreover, 
would be empowered to conduct special investi- 
gations on the spot, recommend action to the sig- 
natories or to the League, and take the testimony 
of individuals at Geneva. The American draft 
contains no reference to the Versailles Treaty, 
which prohibited manufacture, import and export 
of certain arms by Germany, and apparently en- 
visages equal application to all states. 

The American proposal was approved in gen- 
eral terms by Great Britain, France and the Soviet 
Union, which believe it might prolong the exist- 
ence of the Disarmament Conference, now 
threatened with extinction. Italy, however, re- 
fused to consider regulation until arms limitation 
has been achieved, while Austria took this oppor- 
tunity to press for rearmament. 

The lukewarm reception accorded the American 
draft is directly traceable to the political conflicts 
which continue to undermine European stability, 
and which reached a new crisis at Geneva on No- 
vember 22, when Yugoslavia, backed by its Little 
Entente allies, Rumania and Czechoslovakia, sub- 


mitted a note to the League of Nations, declaring 
that Hungary hed connived in the activities of 
Croat terrorists accused of having murdered King 
Alexander at Marseilles, and demanding League 
investigation of Hungary’s responsibility for the 
crime. M. Laval, French Foreign Minister, had 
previously attempted to delay Yugoslavia’s ap- 
peal, fearing it might endanger France’s negotia- 
tions with Italy, which has been no less hospitable 
to Croat refugees than Hungary. All hope of 
pigeonholing the matter vanished on November 
24, when Hungary demanded immediate investi- 
gation of Yugoslavia’s charges, arguing that they 
constitute a threat to international peace. The 
Hungarian government contends that Croat ter- 
rorism is the fruit not of foreign machinations, as 
alleged by Yugoslavia, but of Croat dissatisfaction 
with Serb rule. 


The strong stand taken by Hungary may be 
attributed to the unqualified support it has re- 
ceived from Austria and Italy. The visits paid to 
Rome early in November by Premier Goemboes of 
Hungary and Chancellor Schuschnigg of Austria 
demonstrated the close collaboration of the three 
countries in foreign affairs. Italy now apparent- 
ly seeks to obtain a definite guarantee of Austria’s 
independence from the Hitler government, in re- 
turn for which it would support the Reich, as well 
as Austria, in their demand for rearmament. 
Mussolini’s policy toward Hungary is complicated 
by the fact that, should he openly champion Hun- 
gary’s territorial aspirations, which threaten all 
three Little Entente states, he might imperil an 
Italian agreement with France. Meanwhile, in 
Austria, Italy is confronted by a rift between 
Chancellor Schuschnigg, who distrusts Italian in- 
fluence and has attempted to effect a compromise 
with the Austrian Nazis, and his Vice-Chancellor, 
Prince von Starhemberg, who advocates collabora- 
tion with Italy. 

The mutually exclusive aims of the status quo 


and revisionist powers make it increasingly diffi- 
cult for Premier Mussolini to persist in his role 
of “honest broker,” and sooner or later he will 
have to make a choice between the two camps. 
His decision will depend in large part on France’s 
willingness to undertake redistribution of colonies 
in Africa. While France is apparently ready to 
make some minor adjustments in Tunis and 
Tripoli, Franco-Italian negotiations have been 
marking time since M. Barthou’s assassination. 
French foreign policy at present reveals two dis- 
tinct trends—that followed by M. Barthou, and 
supported by M. Herriot, which envisages an 
anti-German coalition under Franco-Soviet lead- 
ership, and that favored by M. Laval, who appears 
to seek an understanding with Germany. This 
divergence was emphasized on November 23, 
when Léon Archimbaud, Reporter of the Budget, 
declared in the Chamber of Deputies that France 
and the Soviet Union had reached an understand- 
ing by which the Soviet army would come to 
France’s assistance in case of German attack. 
This statement, promptly denied by the Quai 
d’Orsay, proved embarrassing to M. Laval, who, 
after consultation with M. Litvinov at Geneva, 
had once more invited Poland to join the Eastern 
Locarno pact which Warsaw, following Germany’s 
lead, had rejected in September. In a note de- 
livered in Warsaw on November 26 M. Laval as- 
sured Poland that the proposed pact would not 
affect the Polish-German non-aggression treaty 
of January 1934. Poland’s reply will depend on 
the reaction of Germany, which has been deeply 
aroused by reports of a Franco-Soviet military 
understanding as well as the huge military ap- 
propriations voted by the French Chamber on 
November 23. 

For the United States to urge control of arma- 
ments without considering the political issues 
which rend Europe is to disregard the obvious fact 
that all questions relating to armaments are es- 
sentially political in character. 


VERA MICHELES DEAN 


Assembly Recommends Chaco Settlement 

On November 24 a special session of the League 
Assembly adopted with a few modifications the 
comprehensive plan for settlement of the Chaco 
conflict drafted by the committee appointed at the 
regular Assembly meeting last September. The 
peace plan, which must be accepted by Bolivia and 
Paraguay without reservation, contains four ma- 
jor proposals: 
1. Cessation of hostilities within six days after accep- 


tance of the recommendations, to be followed by de- 
mobilization of the two armies. Execution of these 
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arrangements is to be supervised by a committee com- 
posed of representatives of the adjacent states and, it 
is hoped, the United States and Brazil. 

Convocation of a peace conference in Buenos Aires 
within one month after termination of fighting. The 
conference, to which, in addition to the belligerents, 
the neighboring countries, the members of the Wash- 
ington Committee of Neutrals, and Venezuela and 
Ecuador are to be invited, will consider in order: (a) 
delimitation of the frontier in the Chaco, (b) perma- 
nent conditions of security to be adopted as safeguards 
against a renewed outbreak of hostilities, and (c) 
economic clauses of the peace settlement, including the 
problem of affording Bolivia access to the sea. 


3. If within specified time limits the Buenos Aires con- 
ference achieves no agreement, the following procedure 
is envisaged: 

a. The World Court will decide the territorial ques- 
tion; 

b. The League Assembly Advisory Committee will 
submit an opinion on the security questions and, 
failing acceptance of this opinion, the issues in 
dispute will be arbitrated; 

c. A special commission of experts appointed by 
the League Council will give an advisory opinion 
on the economic settlement, and if its opinion is 
not accepted, this question will also be arbitrated. 

4. An Advisory Committee of 25, to which the United 
States and Brazil are invited to appoint members, is 
set up to supervise application of the plan and is em- 
powered to appeal to the World Court for an advisory 
opinion on any question. Its first meeting will take 
place on December 20. 


to 


Whether these proposals will meet the same 
fate as the many other previous plans remains 
problematic. The outlook for adoption is not very 
favorable, especially since Paraguay, by a series 
of rather decisive military victories, has recently 
obtained possession of practically the entire dis- 
puted area and appears to be in no mood to com- 
promise at this juncture. Paraguay, however, 
has not definitely rejected the plan, and Bolivia 
has asked for thirty days in which to consider it. 
Much will depend on whether the United States 
rallies wholeheartedly to support of the League 
proposals. While Washington declined to partici- 
pate in the elaboration of the plan, it has 
intimated that it might collaborate later. Termi- 
nation of the war will also depend on the effective- 
ness of the arms embargo which has been put into 
force against both belligerents by thirty-one 
countries, including all the major arms manufac- 
turers except Japan, which has stated that it is not 
exporting war materials to the two nations. Since 
the embargo was for the most part applied only 
late in September it may be too early to judge its 
effectiveness. It is rumored, however, that ship- 
ments are being made indirectly through the 
countries adjoining Bolivia and Paraguay. 


JOHN C. DEWILDE 
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